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On October 27 last year, 
Father Philip Berrigan, 
Rev James Mengal, 
David Eberhardt, and 
Tom Lewis went into 
the Customs House in 
Baltimore, Maryland, 
and poured blood— 
their own blood—on the 
files of military con- 
scripts’ draft cards. 
They were arrested and 
sentenced on May 24 to 
six years in jail. While 
waiting for sentence, 
Father Berrigan and 
Tom Lewis—together 
with seven other people, 
including Father Daniel 
Berrigan, brother of 
Philip—entered the 
Selective Service Board 
at Catonsville in Mary- 
land, seized 600 draft 
files, took them out to a 
nearby parking lot, and 
’ burned them with 
napalm which they had 
manufactured “from a 
recipe in the Special 
Forces Handbook, pub- 
lished by the American 
Government.” Now they 
are to be tried for this 
too. Photo shows the 
scene that confronted 
police, with Father 
Philip Berrigan praying 
(centre). The text of a 
statement he made in 
court on May 24 is 
published inside, page 3. 


CLOSE 


DOWN 


US BASES! 


Bob Overy writes: When British 
demonstrators attempt to occupy the 
main runway at Alconbury USAF 
base in Huntingdonshire this Satur- 
day, it is probable that all American 
personnel on the base will be con- 
fined to their quarters. The ‘“ General 
Instructions Regarding Anti-US Dem- 
onstrations,’ which we publish in a 
box on this page, were given to all 
servicemen at Lakenheath USAF base 
in Suffolk on February 17 this year, 
the last time a demonstration of this 
sort was organised in Britain. 


The instructions are interesting 
because they provide a close insight 
into the likely state of mind which a 
demonstrator confronts when he tries 
to make contact with US personnel on 
a protest demonstration. “ Firearms 
will not be displayed or used unless 
directed by the installation com- 
mander.” This is just another form of 
military operation for the US service- 
man. Needless to say, the instructions 
are confidential and Peace News was 
not supposed to come by them. 


At Alconbury this weekend, however, 
the servicemen are not conscripts, as 
at Lakenheath, but professional 
soldiers, and the process of communi- 
cation is that much harder. Moreover, 
the National Committee of 100, which 
initiated the Alconbury ad hoc Com- 
mittee, has—in line with “the new 
militancy ’"—announced its intention 
“to close the US bases down.” The 
main objectives of this demonstra- 
tion, therefore, according to a brief- 
ing document, are to close the base 
down for a token period, and 
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1 labour market: 


secondly, to influence the US airmen 
on the issue of Vietnam. 


Peter Cadogan, secretary of the 
National Committee of 100 and of the 
ad hoc Committee, placed great 
emphasis last week on “the notion 
that I have been trying to get across 
for ages—without much success! — 
that dissociation by Britain is an act, 
not just a poster slogan. We can dis- 
sociate because we’ve got the bases 
here. We ought to be angry enough to 
take over these bases.” 


Demonstrators—more than 70 have 
pledged themselves to attend—are 
invited to conduct themselves in one 
of two ways when it comes to walking 
onto the runway: either to follow the 
German SDS-style, using the linked 
arms technique to force a way 
through; or to follow “ the individual 
way” and sit down when confronted 
by the police. 

Peter Cadogan admits to being the 
main organiser of this action (“I’m 
not going to hide behind subter- 
fuges””) and confesses that most of 
the young people who have been 
working in the ad hoc Committee 
with him are new names to him. More 
than 100 supporters are expected 
from London, Manchester, Birming- 
ham and Edinburgh. 


Already Peter Cadogan has been 
warned by the Chief Constable of 
the Mid-Anglia Constabulary, J. P. 
Drayton-Porter (he was sent a brief- 
ing document), that occupying the 
main runway will be a criminal 
offence, but he is prepared to make 
“a political defence” if charged and 
is even looking forward to testing the 
“constitutional validity of the US 
presence in Britain.” He is deeply 
critical of the Vietnam Solidarity 
Campaign for not supporting this 


Viv 
Broughton 


‘Hooligans’ 
in Moscow 


Like some Philby affair with libertar- 


ian overtones, CHURCH’s guerrilla 
leaflet raid on Mayakovsky Square in 
Moscow last week is rapidly being 
entered in the annals of international 
farce. In some ways this is inevitable, 
for I don’t think there can ever have 
been a direct action project more 
vulnerable io misunderstanding and 
minor disasters than this. 


No Government or power-bloc looks 
favourably on interference in its 
schemings, not even when the inter- 
ference comes from within its own 
but when political 
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LAKENHEATH (Feb 1968) General Instructions 
Regarding Anti-US Demonstrations 


All personnel are informed that a group of British nationals— 
members of dissident organisations—plans to conduct a demonstration 
at this station at 14.30 hours on Saturday, February 17, 1968. These 
instructions are issued for compliance by all US military, DAF 
civilians, and dependent personnel who are assigned, attached on 
a ara duty, visiting, or reside in family quarters on RAF Laken- 
eath. 

a) All personnel will brief their dependents to ensure compliance with 
these instructions. Caution will be executed to insure that these in- 
structions are not discussed within hearing range of unauthorised 
personnel. 
b) All entrances to the operational area of the base will be closed to 
the general public from 14.00 to 19.00. Gate No 1 at the Security 
Police office on Norwich Road will remain open for required opera- 
tional access. 
c) All hotels and public places in Brandon and Lakenheath will be 
“ off limits ” to military and civilian personnel Saturday, February 17. 
d) All US military and civilian personnel residing on base will remain 
in their quarters from 14.00 to 19.00 unless sooner released by public 
announcement. CHILDREN MUST REMAIN INDOORS. Demonstrators 
have used young people to distribute propaganda for a few shillings. 
Emergency trips to the hospital may be made. 
e) Military personne] required to be out of doors on base during this 
period (14.00-19.00 hours) will be in appropriate military uniform. ... 
f) All military personnel residing off base will remain at home... will 
avoid public places . . . avoid parking their automobiles in public 
parking places. ... 
g) American personnel will not enter into a discussion with any 
demonstrator or representative of news media, answer any questions, 
or make any statement regarding the. protest. Personnel will not 
interfere with the demonstration, provoke or take part in any incident, 
physically or vocally. Firearms will not be displayed or used unless 
directed by the installation commander. 
h) The activity is a British civilian demonstration controlled by British 
Civil Police. If you find yourself in confrontation with a demonstrator 
(knocking on doors, interfering with your automobile etc) request aid 
from the RAF command post, telephone ERISWELL 2551, Ext 3663. 
k) Expected termination of the demonstration will be approximately 
18.30 hours. Earlier lifting of restrictions will be announced by the 
base public address system. 

(signed) Joseph R. Struby, Colonel, USAF 

Base Commander, Lakenheath. 


demonstration or organising similar 
ones themselves: “ They are culpable 
for gross inactivity. VSC’s completely 
missed the boat on this one.” 


So we have a small but important 
direct action demonstration this 
weekend. We all know that one of the 
most challenging ways to take the 
campaign against the Vietnam war to 
the US authorities is to confront US 
servicemen at the bases. Peter 
Cadogan, almost single-handed, is 


agitators cease to recognise legally 
agreed barriers, then that begins to 
put dissent on a dangerously interna- 
tional footing! Whether the mono- 
liths understand this or not, they are 
certainly not responding to it pub- 
licly. In line with their tame presses, 
they have their own neat categories 
into which we all must fit—mustn’t 
we? 

Consider here the reactions of both 
Soviet and British authorities to 
CHURCH in Moscow on June 17. 
Izvestia printed an incredibly slander- 
ous article on June 21 in which it 
tried to portray Janette, John, and 


now adding the point that a political 
decision by Britain to dissociate from 
America in Vietnam involves very 
closely a political decision to close 
down US bases in Britain. 

If the proposed physical tactics are 
debatable, the analysis is not. The 
demonstration deserves more support 
than it looks as if it is going to get. 


Details of the demonstration are to 
be found in the Diary, page 7. 


CHURCH supporters inspect their 
passports before deportation from 
Moscow. Left to right, John Cares- 
well, Viv Broughton, and Janette 
Hammond. 


myself as “ shameful hooligans ” and 
“petty implementers who had fallen 
into the sticky net of British Intelli- 
gence.” Our leaflets, demanding free- 
dom for political, religious, and ethnic 
prisoners, were described as “ noth- 


continued on page 4 
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Allen Skinner’s PERSONAL COMMENT 


Socialism as a moral conception 


Arising from my last Personal Com- 
ment in Peace News (May 31) I have 
had a letter from a reader who was 
my contemporary in the Independent 
Lebour Party (ILP) before World 
War I. Like so many of the survivors 
from those years, he looks back with 
distress at the political developments 
of the intervening years and raises 
the question that is almost a peren- 
nial at PPU and Peace News Annual 
Meetings and recurred again at the 
latter this year: Can there be a good 
society without the people who make 
it up first becoming good? Does the 
quality of the society decide the 
quality of the people—or does the 
quality of the people govern the 
character of the society? 


In the Pacifist Movement this is an 
issue that is frequently raised be- 
cause of the higher proportion of con- 
vinced Christians it contains as com- 
pared with other forms of the Leftist 
movement: and it seems to me that 
the view that the change in the 
quality of the people must come first 
is essentially a Christian view that 
cannot be meaningful to agnostics 
and others who do not accept the 
Christian theology. Indeed, I would 
say that this view is really Augus- 
tinian, so much does it depend on the 
assumption of the governing opera- 
tions of Divine Grace. 


Those who are not Christian, how- 
ever —or whose theology, though 
Christian, is not of the Pauline type 
as interpreted by Augustine—cannot 
take this view and must build their 
hopes on the creation of a form of 
society that will facilitate the devel- 
opment of human goodness, Never- 
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theless, this does not do away with 
the fact that the creation of such a 
society is a moral aspiration. It is this 
point I was touching on in my last 
article. 

However the values that it embodies 
may have been arrived at, Socialism 
is a moral conception: it assumes the 
application of certain moral values in 
the construction of the society you 
seek to build. In the early years of 
the century the Marxists on the 
“left” of the Labour Movement and 
the Fabians on its “right” sought 
equally to diminish dependence on 
moral appeal in their advocacy. The 
ILP, with an appeal that was largely 
moral, was looked on by both the 
Marxist SDF and the non-Marxist 
Fabians as mushy and impractical. 
With the formation of the individual 
membership sections of the Labour 
Party and their trade-union connec- 
tions, the ILP sank more and more 
into the background and, in the dis- 
pute which led to its disaffiliation in 
1931, its distinctive influence on the 
Movement was eradicated. 


Debased pragmatism 


Of the three different approaches to 
a Socialist transformation of society, 
that of the ILP was the most essen- 
tially practical—and this is something 
that ought to be coming apparent 
today. Pragmatism is a respectable 
philosophic conception, to be sure, 
but the debased sense in which the 
term has come to be used by Mr 
Wilson and others is merely the end 
development of a trend that began 
with the SDF and the Fabians. If you 
are really seeking moral advance in 
the way a community conducts its 
social affairs, then the most imprac- 
ticable thing to do is to seek to con- 
ceal it! A perceptive reading of Marx 
will show that there were important 
moral conceptions that dominated his 
thought—but he sought to cover 
them up, as did the organised Marx- 
ists equally with the “ pragmatic” 
Fabians, and this was fated to destroy 
their effectiveness in relation to the 
real ends they were 
achieve. 


The widespread manifestation of dis- 
satisfaction among young students is 
the most hopeful thing that has 
occurred for a very long time. It will 
be a real tragedy if, through the sub- 
mersion of their moral aims in con- 
siderations of ‘‘strategy,” their 
activity should be dissipated and their 
spirit destroyed by the same kind of 
disillusionment as has accompanied 
the Labour Party development. In 
one Personal Comment some while 
back I set out what I hold to be the 
right order of priorities for those who 


seeking to 


Philip Berrigan 
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and. Politics (Random House) 
and American Catholic Exodus 
(Geoffrey Chapman, London). 


seek to make a new beginning. I be- 
lieve this to be so important that I 
propose to set them out again. They 
are: 
1. The decision on the moral values 
that we desire to see embodied in 
society. 
2. As clear a vision as possible of 
the kind of society that will embody 
these principles (to be blunt about 
it, a Utopian conception). 
3. The necessary educational and 
propaganda activity to aim at a 
clear general understanding of 
what is sought and the develop- 
ment of a democratic will for the 
construction of such a society. 


4. And only after these necessary 
first things, the seeking of the 
political means to give practical 
effect to the vision of society that 
has been so formulated. 


The setting out of such an order of 
priorities in, say, 1911 would have 
called forth a wave of contemptuous 
dismissal. The description ‘‘ Utopian ” 
was soon to become the dirty word 
to be applied to any kind of advocacy 
that was tainted with moral objec- 
tives. We have now had decades in 
which the frank avowal of moral 
objectives in political writing has 
come to be treated as something of 
an indelicacy, something that the 
decorous politician will eschew as 
much as he will four-letter words. 


The fear and distrust of the moral 
appeal represents, I am convinced, a 
bad misunderstanding of the way the 
“ average’? man or woman reacts. 
They do not see themselves as lead- 
ing lives of virtuous sacrifice, it is 
true. They cannot be induced to as- 
pire to the martyr’s halo. I believe 
that Robert Bolt in his play A Man 
For All Seasons presents an impor- 
tant truth about mankind in general. 


Apart from the religious psychopath 
who really seeks glory in martyrdom, 
most people who have suffered for 
what they believe in have done so 
because—like Sir Thomas More— 
they knew that they could not face 
the alternative without suffering an 
intolerable sense of degradation. 


Personal sacrifice 


Then on a more prosaic level, even 
though the “ average”? man does not 
seek a halo, let him come to live in 
circumstances where there is taken 
for granted a decent readiness to 
accept some personal sacrifice for the 
public good—or a temporary restric- 
tion on personal advance for the 
furtherance of the general welfare— 
and he will be induced to accept 
decency rather than have to regard 
himself as a scurvy kind of spoiler. 
What the Labour Party has failed to 
do—inevitably so because of its struc- 
ture—is to direct this average sense 
of decency to social rather than sec- 
tional ends. It is to this attitude in 
the “average” man that any propa- 
ganda for the good society should 
seek to appeal. 


There cannot be rapid revolutionary 
change in the quality of the political 
thinking and motivation of the gener- 
ality of men and women—but, if they 
can be presented with a constant 
political approach which is steadily 
occupied with the need to implement 
agreed moral values in the social 
order, so that they can be given a 
clear view of what political motiva- 
tions are and what should be activat- 
ing them, then a good deal of fo 
that obscures political discussion wi 
be cleared away. It is time somé 
politically-minded men and women 
made a beginning with this job. 


Adrian Mitchell 


ODE TO ENOCH POWELL 


The vulture is an honest man. 


He offers no apology. 


But snaps the fingers from the hand 
And chews them with sincerity. 


Birmingham Council are bidding for the Berlin Wall. 

There’s swastikas sprouting in the ground round Bradford Town Hall. 
Edward Heath and Harold Wilson are dancing cheek to cheek — 
Everybody getting ready for Kindness to Vultures Week. 


The vulture is a gentleman. 

He does not stoop to kill. 

But watches murders from a height, 
Then drops to eat his fill. 


The Press is so excited that the Press can hardly speak. 

There’s red stuff dripping from the corner of Nabarro’s beak. 
You can say that white is right but it looks like black is bleak — 
Everybody getting ready for Kindness to Vultures Week. 


The vulture is a Christian man. 

He goes to church on Sunday. 

He prays to God to give him strength 
To tear a corpse on Monday. 


The Widow of Wolverhampton’s been elected Queen 

And her letter-box is fitted with an automatic flushing machine. 
She’s translating the speeches of Hitler into Ancient Greek — 
Everybody getting ready for Kindness to Vultures Week. 
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Philip Berrigan 


Bernard Power-Canavan 


WHAT IT MEANS 
TO BE A MAN 


I am grateful to the Judge and to this 
Court for the opportunity to speak. 
Mr Lewis and myself, while under 
conviction and awaiting sentence, 
have acted once more against the 
apparatus of War. And for that, many 
people have judged us “ irrespon- 
sible” or “untrustworthy.” One 
prominent and _ respected friend 
called us ‘‘a danger to the commu- 
nity "——-a remark we accept with 
equanimity, if not pain, since we feel 
that our friend has the equipment to 
understand better. 


One acts as we did because of a cer- 
tain view of Man and of Man’s world. 
We claim to be Christian but that is 
a claim never really verified or com- 
pleted. It is rather a process of 
becoming, since Man is by definition 
one who becomes himself—a painful 
but glorious process, as History tells 
us. In the same context, we believe 
that God’s Son became Man so that 
Man might become himself—which is 
to say, a Son of the Father, a brother 
to the Son, a temple of God’s Spirit, 
a brother to all other brothers. Be- 
coming a man, we feel, is becoming 
what Christ was. And this we have 
tried to do. 


When one deals with Man, therefore, 
one deals with the Body of the 
Saviour, a Body for which God died 
and in which He still suffers. One 
does not deal with it lightly or irre- 
sponsibly—-it is a sacred thing illu- 
mined by truth, nourished and built 
up by love, served by justice, and it 
must be protected against injustice. 


Human jungle 


So much for Man. But what of Man’s 
world? By way of brutal analogy, it 
is more a jungle than a human com- 
munity. Fifty million men died in 
World War Il, vast areas of Eurasia 
and Japan were reduced to smoking 
rubble, and atomic weapons were 
used—a fateful precedent, just be- 
cause it was a precedent. And with 
the ink of armistice still wet, and 
with the slaughter and terror of 
World War II apparently forgotten as 


a lesson, the West moved into the 
Cold War—or, as some people call it, 
the first stage of World War III. 


Since 1945 the nations have spent 
over one trillion dollars on weapons 
—-which is, in break-down, one million 
million dollars. The five nuclear 
Powers now have, conservatively, the 
capability of 30 times over-kill—or 
cinderizing this planet 30 times over. 
Tiny and obscure nations buy arms 
before they undertake development 
or offer their people bread—they buy 
arms mostly from the Great Powers 
who have a special interest in seeing 
them weak, neo-colonial, and client. 
Atomic war has been avoided nar- 
rowly five or six times, while Great 
Power atomic accidents, dozens in 
number, could have provided the 
spark igniting world nuclear holo- 
caust. 


To further complicate such appalling 
madness, humanity is divided along 
caste and racial lines—the “have” 
and “have-not” polarity. The “haves” 
—one-third of mankind—are mostly 
white, mostly North-Atlantic, and 
they control in excess of 80% of the 
world’s wealth and productive capac- 
ity: while the “have-nots ”—two- 
thirds of humanity, over two billion 
people—either starve or are caught 
in the fierce throes of revolution 
against the white world. In fact 
many students of the world-scene 
say that the Communist-Capitalist 
struggle is a side-drama to something 
immeasurably more significant and 
profound—a race war of global di- 
mensions. 


Americans, we feel, must face reali- 
ties like these if there is to be any 
turn towards hope. Our country now 
stands at the pinnacle of World 
Power—we are History’s most power- 
ful Empire and perhaps its most 
dangerous one. We are richer than 
all the rest of mankind. The equation 
between the two, wealth and military 
power, is not an idle one. As Lyndon 
Johnson has said on a number of 
occasions, ‘‘the rest of the world 
wants what we have and we're not 
going to let them take it.” 


Meanwhile the problems of Empire 
plague us and drive us into profound 
anxiety and unrest. Our intervention 
in Vietnam is illegal according to our 
own Constitution and according to 
international law: and it is, by the 
best appraisal, unwinnable short of 
nuclear war. Thailand and Laos are 
now aflame, while a dozen Latin 
American countries smoulder. In the 
Middle East we composedly sell arms 
to both sides, in the apparent hope 
that the Arabs and Israelis will wear 
each other out with profit to us and 
without involving the Russians and 
ourselves in something more Serious. 


What is the domestic side of Empire? 
We are witnessing what some people 
call the Second American Revolution 
—our poor and hungry marching on 
Washington as _ national wealth 
reaches unprecedented heights: our 
ghettoes boiling with unresolved frus- 
tration and rage: our youth in revolt 
against academic life and military 
conscription: while a quiet and un- 
reported rebellion brews among our 
servicemen. As one informed person 
told me, “Every American brig and 
stockade in the world is bulging with 
GIs refusing to fight in Vietnam.” 


What is lawful? 


To what central cause can one 
attribute such enormous dissent and 
resistance? The power-structure calls 
it a break-down of law and order, but 
those people who resist say it stems 
from a break-down of law and justice. 
Which is to say—their conclusion is 
essentially the same as those people 
resisting abroad. Both groups feel 
that the American power-structure is 
by and large lawless and that it must 
be made lawful. 


Why lawless? Unjust or violent would 
do as well for description. But what- 
ever word is useful to describe our 
nation’s plight, we ask today in this 
Court—What .is lawful about a for- 
eign policy which allows economic 
control of whole continents, which 
tells the Third World, as it tells our 
Black people, “ You’ll make it some- 
time but only under our system, at 
the pace we decide, by dole, by hand- 
out, by seamy charity, by delayed 
justice. Don’t try it any other way!” 
What is lawful about peace under a 
nuclear blanket, the possible penetra- 
tion of which impels our leaders to 
warn us of 100 million American 
casualties? 


And what is lawful about Vietnam— 
more and more American dead and 
wounded, plus our implacable intent 
to ruin irreparably a people and their 
country? What is lawful about build- 
ing war-making into our economy, to 
the extent that war-making is now 
our main production—to the extent, 
indeed, that our military establish- 
ment now has such political power 
that we no longer know if it can be 
controlled? What is lawful about war- 
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profiteering, which Admiral Rickover 
claims exceeds four billion dollars 
per year? What is lawful about the 
rich getting richer and the poor 
becoming poorer, in this country or 
abroad? By what right do the powe: 
ful gather about the public trough, 
only to consume others and to de- 
stroy themselves by indulgence? 


These are not times for building jus- 
tice—these are times for confronting 
injustice! This, we feel, is the number 
one item of national business—to con- 
front the entrenched, massive, and 
complex injustice of our country. And 
to confront it justly, non-violently, 
and with maximum exposure of one- 
self and one’s future. 


Like the other defendants, I am an 
American and a Christian in so far as 
I face my country and humanity 
under the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Gospel. As a democratic 
man I must cling to a tradition of 
protest going back to our birth as a 
nation—traditions which brightened 
our finest hours as a people. Jeffer- 
son, Washington, Madison, Thoreau, 
Emerson, Whitman, and Twain—they 
also stand in the dock today: they 
judge you as you judge me. They 
judge our uses of political power, our 
racism, our neglect of the poor, our 
courts serving the interests of War. I 
do not hesitate to assert that were 
these men alive today, they would 
disobey as I have disobeyed and be 
convicted as I am convicted. 


As a Christian I must love and re- 
spect all men—loving the good they 
love, hating the evil they hate. If [ 
know what I am about, the brutalisa- 
tion, squalor, and despair of other 
men demeans me and threatens me if 
I do not act against its source. This is 
perhaps why Tom Lewis and I acted 
again with our friends. The point at 
issue with us was not leniency or 
punishment, not courage or arro- 
gance, not being a danger to the com- 
munity or a benefit to it—but what it 
means to be a democratic man and a 
Christian man. And if we provide the 
slightest light on those two momen- 
tous questions, then it is enough for 
us. 


America can, at this point, treat us 
as it wills. If it can find justice for us 
and for the growing millions of citi- 
zens who refuse complicity in its 
crimes, then it will display a stamina 
of reform in full accordance with its 
national creed. If it cannot find jus- 
tice for us, then its cup of violence 
will fill up and up, finally to brim 
over. And at that mysterious point, 
we defendants will have been proven 
right in chosing revolution over re- 
orm, ; 


Personally I have little doubt as to 
the decision this Court will take in 
the name of our country. But what- 
ever the outcome today, I stand 
where stand I must—for my country 
and for my family here and abroad. 

—LNS. 


In utter fidelity to our Faith... | 


We believe some property has no right to exist. Hitler’s gas 
ovens, Stalin’s concentration camps, atomic, bacteriological, and 
chemical weaponry, files of conscription, and slum properties are 
examples having no right to existence. While people starve for 
bread and lack decent housing, the rich debase themselves with 
comfort paid for by the misery of the poor. We are Catholic 
Christians who take the Gospel of our Faith seriously. ... We 
confront the Catholic Church, other Christian bodies, and the 
synagogues of America with their silence and cowardice in face 
of our country’s crimes. We are convinced that the religious 
bureaucracy in this country is racist, is an accomplice in war, and 
is hostile to the poor. In utter fidelity to our Faith, we indict the 
religious leaders and their followers for their failure to serve our 
country and mankind. . .. We have pleaded, spoken, marched, 
and nursed the victims of our country’s injustice. Now this 
injustice must be faced—and this we intend to do, with whatever 
strength of mind, body, and grace that God will give us. May God 
have mercy on our nation!—From press statement issued by 
David Darst, John Hogan, Tom Lewis, Marjorie Melville, Daniel 
Berrigan, Tom Melville, Philip Berrigan, George Mische, and 
Mary Moylan on May 17 before burning 600 draft card files with 


home-made napalm. 
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CHURCH hooligans 


in Moscow 


from page 1 


ing but slanderous attacks against the 
Soviet people” and ‘crude anti- 
Soviet slogaiis.” 


All this was, in itself, more predict- 
able than hilarious: the really big 
laugn came when we heard the story 
that British Intelligence were putting 
out to their journalists. Faced with 
a sizeable diplomatic hitch to Anglo- 
Soviet collaboration, they made exten- 
Sive investigations into the affair— 
and out popped the quite obvious ex- 
planation: that Soviet agents had 
come to England, organised and paid 
for our visit, and given us assurances 
that if we held a demonstration in 
Moscow we would not be put on trial. 
Even the Sunday Telegraph was too 
embarrassed to print that one! 


This smokescreen of slanders and 
half-truths on both sides helps, of 
course, to divert attention from the 
issue that really matters—good men 
in prison—and it is probably here 
that the whole project was most vul- 
nerable. The fact that we had to 
smuggle the leaflets past the Soviet 
customs, that we needed secretly to 
involve the Western capitalist press 
in order to communicate what we did 
and why, that it was British people 
arrested in Moscow—all this tended 
to build into the project an almost 
overwhelming number of potentially 
obscurantist factors. 


To undertake a project of this size 
and delicacy meant spending two 
months in thorough analysis of the 
political situation and deciding the 
most relevant point and manner of 
intervention. It meant, for me, pre- 
paring the most exact political state- 
ment that I have ever had to write. 
It meant setting up a highly organ- 
ised group of people in London who 
could make certain that once we had 
put the phone down in Gorki Street 
Telegraph Office, immediate control 
over the entire operation did not pass 
into the hands of ignorant press-men 
or timid Foreign Officers but that 
newspapers and officials played the 
roles designed for them by us. 


The coverage that resulted in the 
press more than justified the exten- 
sive arrangements necessary to feed 
all the right information, comments, 
and pictures to all the available press 
sources. That, of course, is just about 
the maximum that anyone can do 
when attempting to make use of the 
press’s communication lines—for, be- 


Pa : Room 


BLACKLEG! 


tween an event and the newsagent, 
intes can be subject to severe inter- 
je.@.es 

What has not so far appeared in 
print, however, is a ful! account of 
what happened in Moscow. So per- 
haps I can put the rough sequence of 
events on record here. 


Three-hundred of our leafiets made 
up a pile about four inches thick, and 
it was no mean feat of engineering 
for John to conceal that bulk in the 
lining of his jacket and _ specially- 
made vest. At Moscow Airport we 
were very tense, and John was begin- 
ning to look rather tubby, but we 
were soon through and in a taxi to 
the Hotel Berlin. 


Late that evening, after dinner and a 
visit to Red Square, John made his 
way round the back streets to the 
Moscow block where many of the 
foreign press live. As he slipped in 
the back entrance a uniformed guard 
appeared from behind a parked car 
and started after him. Expecting the 
clatter of boots behind him on the 
stairs at any minute, John got no 
reply at the first two addresses. At 
the third, a sleepy press-man whisked 
him inside and, on the veranda, John 
told him what we were going to do 
and asked him to get a few reliable 
reporters in Mayakovsky Square at 
6 pm the following Monday. Making 
it clear that he thought we were 
idiots, the newsman said he would 
see what he could do and John made 
his way safely back to the hotel at 
about I am. 


White T-shirts 


At 3 pm on Monday June 17, John 
and I donned white T-shirts, in- 
scribed on them our slogans, divided 
the leaflets into three, and then we 
all made our way round to the tele- 
graph office in Gorki Street. At 5.50 
pm we began to get somewhat desper- 
ate, for our call booked to Bob Overy 
at the Peace News offices in London 
had not come through. Janette and 
John decided to send a telegram and 
I waited on for Bob’s voice—it came 
at 6.5 pm and was very comforting. I 
dashed up Gorki Street and joined 
the other two in Mayakovsky Square, 
where we began the demonstration 
immediately. 


Stripping off my covering sweater, I 
began to thrust leaflets into the 
hands of home-going workers, but 
within seconds I was jumped by KGB 
men. I got my leaflets up into the air 
and Janette took over while I was 
taken to a cell in the tube station. 
Three minutes later she joined me 
and we were both eventually taken 
by jeep to the police station—where 
a disturbingly silent chaos reigned. 
I decided to go on the offensive and 
tackled our interrogator about the 
seven-year sentence passed on Galan- 
skov, but he seemed very embar- 
rassed and soon refused to discuss 
the matter. We made statements— 
and, believe it or not, a lot of friends 
—and it was all over bar the formali- 
ties of deportation. 


As we watched Brian Banks of the 
British Embassy turn into a midget at 
Moscow Airport, we punched each 
other and shouted, “We made it! ” 
But the real satisfaction came later— 
with the Izvestia diatribe. One night 
in Moscow, John had spoken with 
some Soviet students about Galan- 
skov, the literary underground, and 
street demonstrations. He had asked 
them, “If you read in Izvestia that 
three hooligans had been thrown out 
of the country for ‘ anti-Soviet’ activ- 
ities in Mayakovsky Square, you’d 
know what it meant, wouldn’t you? ” 
They nodded—“ Yes.” 


MASSES OF POOR PEOPLE 


Supporters of the Poor People’s Campaign mass in front of the Washington 
Meriorial on June 19 at the start of their great march through the American 


capital. To their right is the rain-swamped “ Resurrection 


ity” which has 


now been cleared of its inhabitants by police: Rev Ralph Abernathy, leader 
of the Campaign, is now in jail on a civil disobedience charge. A full report 


. (NB: This photo is reversed!) 


Pete aoe 


ester 


will appear in Peace News next week 


Another 


takes on the KGB! 


Bob Overy writes: Twelve days 
before the CHURCH three were 
arrested in Moscow, a young Belgian, 
Roger de Bie, was arrested in the 
Soviet capital for doing almost ex- 
actly the same _ thing—distributing 


Left out 


So many stories are getting left out 
of Peace News these days due to lack 
of space. Bill Hillier almost scooped 
The Times last week with a story and 
map of new Israeli kibbutzes about to 
be established in Occupied Syria and 
Jordan, but we didn’t have room. I’m 
still hoping to get in something on 
the Essex CBW march in London and 
the clash with the Horse Guards. 
Many other news items have been 
held over. 


Much of this is due to the cut to 8 
pages which was forced on us by dire 
financial circumstances—but to keep 
going at all we still need approxi- 
mately £100 in donations a week and 
are budgeting for this. If you think 
we’ve produced an especially good 
issue this week, please send that little 
bit extra to help pay the wages bill. If 
you don’t, we’re in trouble. 

BOB OVERY 


Contributions please to Merfyn 
Turner, Treasurer, made payable to 
Peace News Litd, at 5 Caledonian Rd, 
London N1. 


leaflets of protest against the im- 
prisonment of Russian writers. He too 
was deported the following day. 


Mr de Bie, a representative of the 
Flemish Action Committee for East- 
ern Europe (Postbox 336, Antwerp), 
had openly mailed to “ representa- 
tives of public opinion” during the 
first seven days of his holiday in 
Moscow, several hundred copies of a 
petition to the Soviet President for 
the release of the writers. On the 
morning of June 6, during the rush 
hour, he went to the Arbat metro 
station and distributed the remaining 
petitions —signed by 12 leading 
Flemish intellectuals. 


At first he was unsuccessful in attract- 
ing attention, so then he began to 
shout the names of the writers and 
attracted a large crowd. “ Our repre- 
sentative,’ says a press hand-out, 
‘““eould see himself that the names of 
the condemned writers were well- 
known in Moscow, that their destiny 
is not indifferent for the people.” 
Hundreds more leaflets went, before 
he was arrested after 10 minutes— 
and returned to his hotel and de- 
ported after about 12 hours of inter- 
rogation. 


The Flemish Action Committee seems 
to have been inspired particularly by 
the open statement against the 
Galanskov trial by Larisa Daniel and 
Pavel Litvinov. They wish “ to answer 
the appeal for solidarity ” addressed 
by the young intellectuals under 
persecution in Eastern Europe. 


Roger Moody writes on the threat of famine in Biafra 


WILL A MILLION HAVE TO DIE? 


Whatever the rights and wrongs of 
the Biafran War, starvation is clearly 
immoral. And even if the fighting 
ends tomorrow, thousands of people 
—mainly children—are bound to go 
on dying in the next few wechs. In 
addition, 600,000 refugees will con- 
tinue suffering from disease, malnu- 
trition, and over-crowding for months, 
perhaps years, to come. Why hasn’t 
help arrived sooner? Why is dried 
milk, medical supplies, and baby- 
food already collected, not getting 
through? How long—in the name of 
mercy—must the suffering go on? 


The “liberal” answer to questions 
like these is often to dismiss them, 


Playspace 
protection 


Roger Moody writes: About 27 
mothers, brandishing brooms and 
sticks, put fly-tippers to flight when 
they tried to dump rubbish on the 
Bemerton (or Gandhi) Playspace in 
Islington a couple of weeks ago (see 
““A real adventure playspace cre- 
ated,” May 31). 

Two lorries arrived, each with full 
loads, but before they could drop a 
single clod the cry went round the 
local GLC flats. Housewives rallied 
from all sides and soon blocked the 
startled drivers, while promising all 
sorts of direct action if their child- 
ren’s playground was so much as 
touched. One of the drivers, a burly 
man, turned to his companion and 
with the words, ‘‘Cripes! They’ve all 
gone bloody mad! Let’s get the hell 
out of here!’ (or something like 
that), they leapt into their lorries and 
were off at high speed. 


Luckily the residents at Bemerton 
should no longer have to resort to 
direct action to protect their play- 
ground. The GLC has placed a corru- 
gated iron fence around the ground 
and a local firm, Keith Albarn and 
Partners, have donated a number of 
fibre-glass structures to store equip- 
ment and meet in. In the last week 
or so, half a dozen men from the flats 
have turned out at night to level the 
ground. 


The help of Peace News readers will 
again be very welcome next Sunday, 
June 30, from 12 noon, when more of 
the playspace, including a sand-pit, 
will be dug and laid out. Please come 
equipped with shovels, spades, picks 
and lunch! We are very short of tools. 
The playspace is in Story Street, off 
Caledonian Road, half-a-mile from 
Peace News. 


Tupper goes 


Roger Moody writes: Jeremy Tupper, 
handed over to the US authorities by 
a British court two weeks ago as a 
“deserter” from the US army (see 
“Callaghan’s Vietnam  Conscript,” 
June 21), was escorted out of the 
country last Friday. He faces trial at 
Fort Dix, near Washington. 


Just before he left, however, he 
received yet another visit from Scot- 
land Yard. Special Branch officers 
interviewed him at Lakenheath USAF 
base, Suffolk, where he was under 
close guard. ‘‘ The whole thing was 
ludicrous,” says his wife, Mona. 


“ They wanted to know if Jeremy was 
part of an international conspiracy. 
When he said he came to Britain 
via France, one police officer wanted 
to know if he had met ‘Danny the 
Red.’ How ridiculous can you get? ” 


since “if only the war were to end, 
things would be all right” or “we 
zre all of us to blame.” The truth is, 
however, that where people Cie for 
want of food that is readily available 
io them, blame--or at least responsi- 
bility—can and should be = appor- 
tioned. War is indicted for many 
things but it alone is not responsible 
for famine. In Vietnam comparatively 
few people have died of actual star- 
vation. 


Despite activity by the International 
Red Cross in the stricken areas for 
many months, full reports on the true 
situation there did not appear in this 
country till late in May. Michael 
Leapman of the Sun reported on 
June 11 that “ by the end of the rainy 
season in August more than one mil- 
lion of the country’s 144 million 
people may have died—several thous- 
and are dead already.” A week later 
the Daily Sketch quoted the Red 
Cross’s estimate that “ 3,000 Biafrans 
a week are dying” and itself flew out 
half-a-ton of full-cream dried milk to 
keep 200 children alive for two weeks 
—‘ The first humane move by anyone 
in Britain,” according to Father Der- 
mot Doran, who has already made 19 
mercy trips into Biafra with food. 


Communications 


Why weren’t the facts known before 
this? Oxfam says that ‘‘ bad communi- 
cations” are to blame. No one 
travelled widely in Biafra until re- 
porters were allowed in a few weeks 
ago, and presumably both sides in 
the war can be held in differing de- 
grees to blame for this. Neither party 
to the conflict has been above using 
sheer weight of numbers to secure its 
ends. Colin Legum, writing in the 
Observer on May 26, cited Biafran 
military activity as “the greatest 
single source of danger to the Ibos ” 
(emphasis added)—since the actions 
of a “small minority” hazard the 
safety of many tribes-people who 
could be ‘persuaded to leave the 
safety of the bush” and join the 
Federal camps. (Though the “ safety 
of the bush” is somewhat double- 
edged: Legum himself pointed out 
that the condition of hundreds of 
thousands of Ibos living there—es- 
pecially children—was “ pitiable, due 
to lack of proteins and exposure.’’) In 
addition, both sides have rejected the 
assistance of United Nations agen- 
cies. 


It is also to be expected that where 
there is a desperate demand for 
military medical supplies (“ elasto- 
plast is non-existent... . sellotape did 
well for a while, but that is finished ” 
—Oxfam Bulletin, July) food for 
civilians will take second place. 
General Gowon has now agreed in 
principle to allow food into Biafra. 
However, these supplies must travel 
across land unless the Federal forces 
allow one of the air-fields now in 
their hands to be used. Biafra has 
only one air-strip and famine relief 
has been piling up uncollected on the 
Spanish island of San Tome (from 
which it is ferried) because the strip 
is too small for more than a few 
weekly air-lifts and because the Bia- 
frans have been trying to keep its 
location secret. 


Gowon’s offer to open up a land- 
corridor is viewed with considerable 
suspicion by the Biafran breakaway 
regime, which naturally will try to re- 
sist any access by Federal forces to 
its territory. Until now, it has not 
answered an offer by the Interna- 
tional Red Cross to inspect such sup- 
plies on behalf of both Governments. 
At the same time, the Red Cross is 
urging both parties to permit the 


establisnment of a neutral air-strip 
where its planes could land in Biafra. 
Again, thousands of people will prob- 
ably die—while the proposal is being 
‘“ mooted.” 


Britain’s roijie 


The British Government is of course 
still supplying arms to Federal Ni- 
geria while threatening to break off 
the supply only if there are further 
“Jarge-scale” killings (Lord Shep- 
herd, Lagos, June 24). The obnoxious- 
ness, aS well as sheer inefficacy, of 
such a promise need hardly be 
emphasised. If our Government’s atti- 
tude to date has had any moderating 
influence whatever on Federal forces, 
it can only be to the extent that, as 
Chief Enahoro said two weeks ago, 
their intention is not to starve Bia- 
frans out—‘‘ at present’?! 


Even assuming that HMG’s support 
for Nigeria has some validity, it has 
failed dismally in two other basic 
respects. First, some form of loose 
Federation guaranteeing basic land 
and other human rights to Biafrans 
could have been proposed as a basis 
for negotiations at the very beginning 
of the war—i.e. in 1966—when per- 
secution of the Ibos in the North first 
started. Almost certainly some kind 
of compromise on these lines will 
have to come out of this situation, 
but so far as I know nothing in this 
nature has ever been proposed as 
part of British policy. 


Second, our Government has neither 
pressed for nor provided adequate 
food and medical supplies to Biafra 
—surely a moral obligation (even by 
its own standards) when it is supply- 
ing arms to the other side. All it has 
promised is that ‘once the fighting 
has stopped [we] will give £20,000 to 
the British Red Cross.” This, at the 
end of the war! I can hear echoes of 
the late Victor Gollancz taxing his 
fellow-countrymen at the procedure 
whereby men under corporal punish- 
ment had to be medically examined 
after each stroke to ensure that they 
would not pass away altogether. 
“God! ” he cried, ‘‘ How can we ever 
feel clean again? ” 
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The answer is that to a large extent 
we cannot feel clean again: it is far 
too late. But there are still ways open 
to us to compel our Government to 
act as it should and at the same time 
save dying people. Oxfam and Chris- 
tian Aid have launched a campaign to 
save the four million refugees now 
under “sentence of death.” It is 
partly intended to raise funds (Ox- 
fam has already spent £100,000 of its 
annual budget on two  food-ships 
about to leave England) but is mainly 
designed to concentrate pressure on 
the Government ‘‘to sustain its 
mediatory efforts ” for getting supply- 
routes opened. 


The somewhat flat language conceals 
what could be an important new cam- 
paign direction for Oxfam: the tak- 
ing of a quasi-political line. Bound 
by its status as a charity, Oxfam has 
never been able to condemn Govern- 
ment policies outright. But in this 
instance it comes very close to haul- 
ing the Administration over the coals 
—not for its slowness or inefficiency 
in giving aid (for which it has often 
been criticised) but for its amorality. 
Oxfam literature now refers to “ Bia- 
fra’’ as an entity, while an advert in 
The Times last Tuesday, sponsored by 
Christian Aid and Oxfam, states 
“politically, Britain is involved [in 
the war] only in a marginal sense, 
but this is to evade the moral issue: 
men, women, and children face a 
hideous death in the next few months 
if they are not helped.” 


Facing the moral issue, according to 
the two campaigns, _ necessitates 
“bringing pressure to bear on the 
British Government ’’—admittedly not 
to recognise Biafra nor to halt arms 
supplies» but nevertheless the strong 
implication is that if these things 
should be necessary to stop further 
human suffering, then they must be 
done. Oxfam may be nearer to being 
a political force than many of its 
critics realise, and money donated to 
Oxfam in present circumstances, com- 
bined with support for its statement, 
is more than mere conscience-salving. 
As the advert in The Times said, “A 
revolting kind of history is being 
made before our eyes. We cannot sit 
and wait for a million people to die.” 


Nancekuke: ‘We'll know 
the reason why...’ 


“Trelawney ” writes from Cornwall: 
Local disquiet grows rapidly about 
Nancekuke, the gas warfare factory 
overlooking the blue sea and jagged 
rocks of the Cornish holiday village 
of Portreath. When so little is known 
about the mysterious establishment 
behind its high mesh wire, it is no 
wonder that wild stories abound. 


Since the first mention of Nancekuke 
as a manufacturing centre for CS 
riot gas (admitted by the Director of 
Porton Chemical Defence Establish- 
ment on BBC 24-Hours a week ago) a 
remarkable spontaneous movement 
has grown in Cornwall demanding 
more information. When Graham 
Hewitt from St Ives decided to give 
out leaflets in Portreath village—a 
simple, straightforward leaflet de- 
manding merely to know what Nance- 
kuke does—he got his name in one of 
the local papers. Since then he has 
had a steady stream of phone calls 
from people asking, ‘““When is the 
demonstration? ” 


So last Sunday a disorganised, almost 
unplanned demonstration and motor- 
cade took place in the village and up 


the hill. About 50 of us met in Port- 
reath and drove to the main gate, 
straggling up the tree-lined road to 
the fence: the press were there in 
force and duly photographed the 
notices saying “ Official Secrets Act, 
Prohibited Place: Photography Not 
Authorised.” A man leant heavily and 
lengthily on the bell marked “ En- 
quiries” but no-one emerged from 
the guardhouse on the other side. 


Then we drove round to the back 
entrance: nothing here at all, just 
wild heath and gorse, sea and sun 
and cliffs, and a lot of wire. Later a 
security jeep rolled up on the other 
Side of the gate and we talked 
through the mesh to the guard. He 
was a local man and we believed him 
when he said he did not know what 
he was guarding. We told him—and 
he seemed very thoughtful. But jobs 
are hard to get in Cornwall. 


Now everyone asks, “ What next?” 
People feel this is a national issue, 
not merely a local one, and would 
give a lot of support and practical 
help to any national demonstration 
organised here. Indeed, they almost 
seem to expect it. 
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Herbert Marcuse 


THE PAR 


iS 


REBELLION 


Professor Herbert Marcuse was in 
Paris for six days when the current 
French crisis began. On May 23 he 
spoke informally about his impres- 
sions to several hundred students 
and faculty members in the Uni- 
versity of California at San Diego. 
Marcuse is author of two very 
important books, Eros and Civilisa- 
tion and One-Dimensional Man, 
and is probably the leading philoso- 
pher of the New Left—though we 
ourselves don’t agree with him on 
violence and think his notions 
about Chairman Mao are rather 
short-sighted. —Eds. 


The movement started quife inno-- 


cently—as a movement for the re- 
form of the university. The whole 
thing was apparently sparked by a 
demonstration in Nanterre, the new 
branch of the University of Paris, and 
ensuing disciplinary measures against 
students who had participated in a 
demonstration against the war in 
Vietnam. That was followed by de- 
monstrations in Paris itself, in the 
Sorbonne, and the demands were the 
usual ones: radical reform of the 
totally out-dated and medieval struc- 
ture of the university. 


In order to give more weight to these 
demands, the students demonstrated 
in the court-yard of the Sorbonne. 
For a reason nobody actually under- 
stands—the demonstration was per- 
fectly peaceful—the Rector of the 
university, apparently on the sugges- 
tion of the Minister of the Interior, 


asked for the police to clear the 
court-yard. The police appeared and 
invaded the Sorbonne for the first 
time in the history of this university. 


This was indeed an historical novelty. 
European universities are immune 
against the police. The police are not 
supposed to enter the universities: 
that is one of the age-old traditions 
which is actually adhered to in 
France and other countries. It was 
the first time in history that the po- 
lice intervened and by force cleared 
the court-yard, with several hundred 
students injured. There followed 
larger and larger demonstrations, be- 
ginning in very remote parts of Paris 
and all converging on the Latin 
Quarter. 


The barricades 


The Sorbonne in the meantime had 
been closed and the entire region 
round the Sorbonne occupied by the 
police and blocked. The students now 
demanded that their university be 
opened again to them and that the 
Latin Quarter, which they considered 
as their own quarter, be cleared of 
the police and become again their 
quarter. They converged on the Sor- 
bonne and, since the news had come 
out that the police would again by 
force clear the region, the barricades 
were built. This was a really spon- 
taneous event. 

What happened is that the students 
simply took the numerous automo- 
biles which were parked not only on 


the streets but, as usual in Paris, on 
the sidewalks too and, without the 
slightest regard for private property, 
overturned the cars and put them 
straight across the streets. Not on the 
wide boulevards, which would have 
been impossible, but in the narrower 
oid streets in the rear of the Sor- 
bonne. On top of the cars they put all 
kinds of wooden stuff, garbage, car- 
tons, garbage cans—whatever they 
could find. Then they tore out the 
street signs—‘ One Way,” “ Stop,” or 
whatever—and, with the street signs, 
they loosened up the good old cobble- 
stones of Paris, which had already 
served in the Revolution of 1848 and 
1870, and used them as weapons 
against the police. They also armed 
themselves with the lids of the gar- 
bage cans and with steel chains, and 
they put on top of the barricades 
whatever they could find. 


Gas-grenades 


So they built them up to a height of 
about three-and-a-half to four metres, 
and the slogan was not to attack the 
police but to confront them on the 
barricades. Everything went all right 
till about 2.30 in the morning, when 
the police finally got the order to 
clear the streets and to remove the 
barricades. What happened is that 
the police used gas grenades, tear-gas, 
allegedly also gas with a chlorine 
base (they deny it but the evidence 
seems to corroborate it). I myself 
have seen the students with their 
faces all red—inflamed wrinkles, the 
eyes all inflamed. They used this gas 
with the result, of course, that the 
barricades had to be evacuated. 


The gas forced the students to leave 
the barricades and flee, whereupon 
the police polars shot incendiary 
grenades and put the barricades on 
fire. I would like to point out that 
during this time—and this is the 
greatest difference between the 
events in Paris and here—the popula- 
tion of the quarter was definitely and 
decisively in sympathy with the stu- 
dents. And they threw all kinds of 
stuff out of the apartment windows 
on the police. The police shot back 
gas grenades into the apartments. 


The students tried to flee, and now it 
turned out that their own barricades 
became obstacles to them because 
they had barricaded the street at two 
ends and just couldn’t find a way out. 
The police had an easy game. There 
were altogether about 800 injured 
that night, and out of the 800 about 
350 to 400 police. But this did by no 
means finish the demonstrations and 
the protest. Their young leader, 
Daniel Cohn-Bendit, who organised 
the barricades and was with them all 
the time till six in the morning, when 
the street battle was lost, said, ““ Now 
there is only one thing to be done: 
the General Strike.” The following 
Monday the strike order was followed 
100%. 


At this point, I would like to suggest 
to you why I believe this event is of 
such great importance. In the first 
place, it should once and for all heal 
whoever still suffers from the inferi- 
ority complex of the _ intellectual. 
There isn’t the slightest doubt that, in 
this case, the students showed the 
workers what could be done and that 
the workers followed the slogan and 
the example set by the students. The 
students were literally the avant- 
garde—not of a revolution, because 
it isn’t a revolution, but of an action 
which indeed turned spontaneously 
into mass-action. And that is in my 
view the decisive point. 


What we-have witnessed in Paris 
during these weeks is the sudden re- 
surgence and return of a tradition, 
and this time a revalutionary tradi- 
tion, which has been dormant in 
Europe since the early Twenties. We 
have seen the spontaneous enlarge- 


ment and intensification of demon- 
strations from the building of barri- 
cades to the occupation of buildings: 
first the university buildings, then 
theatres, then factories, air-ports, 
television stations — occupation, of 
course, no longer by the students but 
by the workers and employees of 
these institutions and enterprises. 


The protest movement was at first 
violently condemned by the Commu- 
nist-controlled trade unions and by 
the Communist daily L’Humanite. 
They were not only suspicious of the 
students but also they vilified them— 
they suddenly remembered the class 
struggle, which the Communist Party 
has for decades put on ice, and de- 
nounced the students simply as bour- 
geois children. They didn’t want to 
have anything to do with children— 
an attitude viable if we keep in mind 
that the student opposition from the 
beginning was not only directed 
against the capitalist society of 
France beyond the university but also 
against the Stalinist construction of 
socialism. 


And that is a very important point. 
The student opposition was very defi- 
nitely directed against the Commu- 
nist Party in France, which was 
considered and is considered, strange 
as it may seem in America, as 
part and parcel of the Establishment. 
It is a Party which is not yet a Gov- 
ernment Party but which would like 
nothing better than to become a 
Government Party as quickly as pos- 
sible. That has indeed been the policy 
of the Communist Party in France for 
years now. 


Student isolation 


When we ask how it came about that 
the student movement turned into a 
mass-movement, the answer is very 
hard to find. As I said, the movement 
was first confined to the university 
and the demands were at first aca- 
demic—demands for reform of the 
university. But then came a recog- 
nition that the university is, after all, 
only a part of the larger society, of 
the Establishment, and that unless 
the movement is extended beyond 
the university and hits at the more 
vulnerable spots of the society as a 
whole, it. would remain isolated. 


Therefore, a long time before the 


eruption of these events, there was a° 


systematic attempt to win over 
workers against trade-union prohibi- 
tion to join the protest movement. 
The students were sent into the fac- 
tories, into the plants in Paris and in 
the Paris suburbs. There they talked 
with the workers and apparently 
found sympathy and_ adherents, 
mainly among the younger workers, 


So when the students really went out 
on the street and started occupying 
buildings, these workers followed 
their example and joined their own 
demands for higher wages and better 
working conditions with the academic 
demands of the students. The two 
came together again in a rather spon- 
taneous and by no means coordi- 
nated manner, and in this way the 
student movement actually became a 
larger social movement, a larger 
political movement. At this turn of 
events, when already hundreds of 
thousands of the workers were on 
strike and had occupied the factories 
of Paris and the suburbs, the Commu- 
nist-controlled union (CGT) decided 
to endorse the movement and make it 
an official strike. This is the policy 
they have followed for decades. As 
soon as they see that a movement 
threatens to get out of hand and no 
longer remain under the control of 
the Communist Party, they quickly 
endorse it and in this way take it 
over. 


continued opposite 
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Insurrection as Festival! 


The original thing about this ‘“‘ juvenile commune ”’ is its dimen- 
sion of permanent game. Not the rowdy school-boy game, which 
very quickly ran its course, but the festival game cuiminating in 
that great euphoric parade across Paris—and, in a more intimate 
way, the guerrilla game, the planetary game, in the sense that at 
last events allowed people to mime seriously (all great games are 
serious mime) the barricades of French history and Che’s guer- 
rillas. This game, certainly, is masked by ideology: but at the 
same time you can admit to a friend that you’re having a ball. 


There were also games in the strategic sense of the word, with 
problems of terrain, of offensive, of coordination. Real risks, 
including the risk of death, identify it as a real game. And that 
is where the game-dimension gets reversed into its opposite—the 
deadly serious. Because it is also with total seriousness—that is, 
with faith in their solidarity and their action—that young people 
fought, that they wanted to instruct their world and the world. 


You can see the transition, from the playful to the serious to the 
tragic, all on Friday night. Barricades rose in ecstasy, were built 
in joy. An entire generation strove to gobble up epic and bloody 
real history, history of revolutions, of just and heroic causes still 
burning in Vietnam and in Latin America, a history of which they 
had been deprived. The rites of passage, in the ancient forest, 
consisted of a confrontation with evil and terrifying spirits. The 
French police played this role, and in so doing provided a true 
initiation into adult life—that is, into the cruelty and bestiality of 


the world. 


But it went even further than that for thousands of young 


people: 
life, a true socialisation. Thus 


for them this week has been an initiation into social 


the great festival of youthful 


solidarity, the great game that is the Revolution—these have 
been for each individual participant an entrance examination 


into society. 


Edgar Morin, Le Monde, May 23. 
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As to the political demands of this 
young opposition movement, they 


may be summarised as being against 


the authoritarian regime in France 
and for the politicalisation of the 
university: that is to say, for estab- 
lishing a visible and effective link 
between what is taught in the class- 
room and what is going on outside 
the class-room: to bridge the gap 
between a medieval and out-dated 
mode of teaching and curriculum and 
to meet the reality, the terrible miser- 
able reality, which is outside the 
class-room. 


They demanded complete freedom of 
speech and expression, with one very 
interesting qualification. Cohn-Bendit 
has declared on several occasions that 
it would mean an abuse of the free- 
dom of speech and expression to 
tolerate the protagonists of American 
foreign policy and of the defenders 
of the war in Vietnam. So the right 


‘to freedom of speech was not to be 


interpreted as tolerating those people 
who, by their policy and by their 
propaganda, are working to bring 
down the last remnants of liberty 
still existing in this society—those 
people who are turning the world, or 
rather a large part of the world, into 
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28 June, Friday 
LONDON EC2. 6.30 pm. Antiuniversity, 49 Riv- 


ington Street. Satish Kumar: ‘' Revolution in 
education.” 


29 June, Saturday 


ALCONBURY. 2 pm. Meet Alconbury Village. 3 
pm Alconbury USAF Base. Close 
bases in Britain: 


down all US 
Do-it-Yourself dissociation 


a neo-colonial dominion. This was 


very clearly stated. 


The movement is, again spontane- 
ously, very decidedly a_ socialist 
demonstration and a socialist move- 
ment—but one, as I want to stress 
again, which rejects from the begin- 
ning the repressive construction of 
socialism which has been prevalent in 
the socialist countries up to this very 
day. That may explain the allegedly 
Maoist tendencies among the stu- 
dents. The Communist press de- 
nounced the students as Trotskyists, 
revisionists, and Maoists: Maoists in 
the sense that Mao is in one way or 
another a symbol for the construction 
of a socialist society which avoids the 
Stalinist bureaucratic repression char- 
acteristic of the socialist construction 
a the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
oc. 


Values rejected 


This brings out another very essential 
aspect of the student movement, and 
I think that here there is some com- 
mon ground between the American 
movement and the French movement. 
It is a total protest not only against 
specific evils and against specific 
shortcomings but also at the same 
time a protest against the entire sys- 
tem of values, against the entire 
system of objectives, against the en- 
tire system of performances required 


from war in Vietnam. Leaflets, stickers and 
briefings from Alconbury 29 June (ad hoc) 
Cttee, 13 Goodwin Street, London N4. (272 5524.) 
Buses leaving LSE and Peace News at 11 am. 


LONDON WCI. 7.30 pm. 29 Great James Street. 
Summer Peace Party and Barbecue. All-inclu- 
sive admission 6s 6d. London Youth FoR. 


LONDON WC2. 2.30 pm. The Arts Lab, 182 
Drury Lane. Bring and buy book sale in aid of 
Child Poverty Action Group and the Arts Labor- 
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Office, 1 Macklin Street, WC2 any day between 
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Pete Freer, 37 Bullpit Lane, Balderton, Newark. 


30 June, Sunday 


BUXTED, SUSSEX. 2.30 pm. New House, Hurst- 
wood Road. Garden Party to meet celebrities of 
British People’s Declaration for Peace in Viet- 
nam. Adm 10s 6d, incl afternoon tea, interna- 
tional concert. 
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80 Norman Road, St Leonards, Sussex (Hastings 
3335). 


and practised in the _ established 
society. In other words, it is a refusal 
to continue to accept and abide by 
the culture of the established society. 
They reject not only the economic 
conditions, not only the political insti- 
tutions, but also the entire system of 
values which they feel is rotten at the 
core. And from this perspective I 
think one can indeed speak of a cul- 
tural revolution, in the sense that the 
protest is directed against the entire 
cultural establishment, including the 
morality of the existing society. 


Ii you now ask how we can explain 
that in France the student movement 
found spontaneous help and sym- 
pathy on the part of the population 
and found very definite support 
among the working class, organised 
as well as unorganised, whereas in 
America the exact opposite is the 
case, the answer that comes to mind 
is two-fold. First, France is not yet an 
affluent society. The living conditions 
of the majority of the population are 
still far below the level of the Ameri- 
can standard-of-living, which of 
course makes for a much looser 
identification with the Establishment 
than prevails in this country. 


Second, the political tradition of the 
French working-class movement is 
still alive to a considerable degree. 
And I might add a rather metaphysi- 
cal explanation: namely, the differ- 
ence between the prospects of a 
radical movement in France and in 
America may also be summed up 
by remembering that France, after 
all, went through four revolutions 
within 100 years. This apparently 
establishes such a revolutionary tradi- 
tion which can be sparked and 
brought to life and renewed when the 
occasion arises. 


Following his speech, Professor Mar- 
cuse answered questions from the 
audience, amplifying his discussion of 
the French movement. 


I think one thing we can say safely is 
that the traditional idea of the revolu- 
tion and the traditional strategy of 
the revolution are out. They are out- 
dated: they are simply surpassed by 
the development of our society. I said 
before, and I'd like to repeat, because 
I think in this situation nothing is 
more seriously required than a sober 
mind, that the idea that'one day or 
one night a mass-organisation or 
mass-party or masses of whatever 
kind will march on Washington and 
occupy the Pentagon and the White 
House and set up a Government is 
utterly fantastic and simply in no way 
corresponds to the reality of things. 
If there ever were such masses and 
this happened, within 24 hours 
another White House would be set up 
in Texas or in North Dakota and the 
ida thing would quickly come to an 
end. : 


So we have to forget this idea of the 
revolution—and that is why I believe 
that what is taking place in France 
today is so significant and may well 
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LONDON SWI1. 7 pm. House of Commons; com- 
mittee room booked by Frank Allaun. ‘ The 
American Peace Movement.’' Speakers, Paul 
Jacob of Stop-It, Sean Gervasi, LPF. 


2 July, Tuesday. 


HASTINGS. 7.30 pm. Open meeting and discus- 
sion group. Centre for Studies in Social Isola- 
tion, INVOLVE, 80 Norman Road, St Leonards- 
on-Sea, Sussex. 
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BRADFORD. US Independence Day Celebration 
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. Bradford. Adrian Henri and Liverpool 
Adrian Mitchell, fire-eaters, flame- 
throwers, weight-lifters, horror show, films, 
happenings, light show, etc, etc. Bradford Art 
College. 
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be decisive. This is exactly why I 
stress the spontaneous nature of this 
movement and the spontaneous way 
in which it spread. Now I say spon- 
taneous, and I stick to this concept, 
but you know that there is no sponta- 
neity which doesn’t have to be helped 
on a little in order to be really spon- 
taneous, and that was exactly the 
case in France and that was why I 
mentioned the preparatory work of 
the students in factories, in discussion 
with labourers and so on: but never-_ 
theless, compared with traditional or- 
ganisation of the opposition, this has 
been a spontaneous movement which, 
for as long as it could, didn’t care 
about existing organisation, party as 
well as trade union, and simply went 
ahead. 


Occupy factories 


In other words, for one reason or 
another the time had come when 
hundreds of thousands and, as we see 
now, millions of people didn’t want 
it any more. They didn’t want to get 
up in the morning and go to their 
job and go through the same routine 
and listen to the same orders and 
comply with the same working con- 
ditions and perform the same per- 
formances. They simply had enough 
of it—and so, if they didn’t stay home 
or didn’t take a walk, they tried 
something else. 


They occupied the factories and the 
shops and they stayed there—but by 
no means as wild anarchists. For ex- 
ample, only yesterday came a report 
that they took meticulous care of the 
machines and saw to it that nothing 
was destroyed and nothing was 
damaged. They did not let in any 
outsiders. In this act they demon- 
strated that they consider this busi- 
ness in one way or the other their 
own and they are going to demon- 
strate that they know it is their own 
or ought to be their own and that is 
why they occupied it. 


I think this is one of the expressions 
of the total character of the protest 
because, as you know, the traditional 
working-class strategy does not offi- 
cially endorse occupation of factories 
—and, in this tradition too, private 
property retained a certain sanctity. 
When this has happened, it has 
usually been against trade-union 
policy and to a great extent spon- 
taneous. So this spontaneous charac- 
ter by which change announces itself 
is, I think, the new element which 
surpasses all traditional organisation 
and grips the population directly and 
immediately.—LNS. 
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The first 
Michael Randle, 
prison, said to a _ tired-looking 
Peace News editor at the War 


thing a fit-looking 
fresh out of 


Resisters’ International ‘“ mov- 
ing” party (now 3 Caledonian 
Road, 01-837 3860) last Friday: 
“You look as if you need six 
months in jail.” 


I hope illegal immigrant Ralph 
Schoenman wins his campaign to 
remain in this country. (And I 
hope readers noticed that the 
cheeky photos in the press of him 
posing at well-known landmarks 
in London, were taken by 
Peace News photographer Gra- 
ham Keen.) As Schoenman him- 
self said in the Observer: “If 
immigrants can be banned in an 
arbitrary way just because a gov- 
ernment dislikes their opinions, 
then it becomes a police state and 
everyone becomes vulnerable to 
the same thing.” 


Ralph Schoenman’s highly publi- 
cised attempts to maintain inter- 
national mobility since his expul- 
sion from Bolivia during the 
Debray trial are likely to be 
remembered as a classic case of 
an individual asserting his rights 
by direct action against the 
whims of officialdom. Only Daniel 
Cohn-Bendit with his march 
across the French frontier from 
Germany has rivalled Schoen- 
man’s stubborn persistence in 
recent months. Customs officials 


must tremble at the thought of 
them! 


Maybe what the Pakistani immi- 
grants, so cruelly hounded by our 
police and armed forces, need is 
someone in the Schoenman/ 
Bendit mould. Or a Gandhi, of 
course. (But I reckon that Gandhi 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


would be deported in five seconds 
flat today.) 
* 


* * 


Apparently the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation has just received a 
resignation from an elderly lady 
who objected to the FoR “ organ- 
ising demonstrations like the one 
in Grosvenor Square.” I imagine 
that she stopped reading Peace 
News some years ago because of 
all the articles we run on sex and 
drugs. 


s * * 


Malcolm Caldwell (who stopped 
reading Peace News because of 
our coverage of Grosvenor 
Square) reviewed two new books 
on China in last week’s New 
Society and made Chairman Mao 
sound like Gandhi, Talleyrand, 
and Jesus Christ rolled into one: 
“From time to time in human 
history a man emerges who re- 
iterates the simple ethical pre- 
cepts that ought to govern our 
behaviour in words so fresh 
and in a manner so genuine 
and striking that he succeeds 
in converting large numbers of 
his fellow-men.” 


Highest bidder in the All-Time 
Wonder-Man stakes, however, is 
the following passage, taken from 
an almost totally incomprehen- 


_ sible essay on “ Politics and War 


in the Thought of Mao Tse Tung ” 
by Andre Glucksmann in the cur- 
rent issue of New Left Review: 


‘“As opposed to the ‘realism’ 
of vulgar Marxism, Mao Tse 
Tung’s thought, like all theory, 
claims to be true before it has 
been realised, and to be realis- 
able because it is true.” 


Theologically-minded readers will 
perhaps notice resemblances _be- 
tween Glucksmann’s Mao and St 
Augustine’s definition of God as 
“ An infinite circle, the centre of 
which is everywhere, the circum- 
ference nowhere.” 


* * * 


It’s been reported (Evening 
News, June 11) that the Army 
has been sending out recruiting 
brochures to a five-year-old boy, 
Stephen Manuel of East Barnet, 
and intends to continue doing so. 
Apparently Stephen recently sent 
a letter to the War Office, ad- 
dressed to “The Chief of the 
Army,” which read—‘ Would you 
please come to tea as soon as 
possible, and when you come can 
you bring some of your soldier 
friends too?” It landed on the 
desk of Recruiting Sergeant Ron- 
nie Graham, who soon after 
turned up at Stephen’s house, 
much to the amazement of the 
little boy’s mother. 


Sergeant Graham gave Stephen 
some Army badges, also a prom- 
ise to put him on the Army’s 
mailing list. At the moment, says 
Stephen’s mother, his greatest 
ambition is “to become a soldier 
—though he changes from day to 
day.” I hope he does change his 
mind at least ten times in the 
next five years—but no doubt the 
Army will do its best to keep him 
young and stupid. 
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Coming events 


A LAUGH, a song and a_handgrenade. 
Adrian Mitchell, Leon Rosselson, Wigmore 
Hall, 11 July. Tickets 5s, 7s 6d, 10s. 


PEANUTS FOLK CLUB. King’s Arms, 213 
Bishopsgate, EC2. Saturday, 29 June. John 
Pearse. Host: Nick Harrison. Floor singers 
welcome. 


Personal 
CORNWALL. Trelana, private vegetarian 
hotel. Poughill, Bude. Home produced 


vegetables, Every comfort. Bude 2759. 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. 
Fetherlite 14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 
12s dozen. Real Skins three for 15s 6d. 
Dept PN, Personal Service, 626 Leeds 


Road, Dewsbury. 


Durex 


SELLOTAPE DISPENSERS and envelopes 
of many sizes and all kinds of stationery 
for personal, group or office use. Get all 
your supplies from Housmans (the Peace 
News booksellers), 5 Caledonian Rd, Kings 
Cross, London N1. 


STUDENT and toddler seek accom, N/NW 
London, also sim pair to share it with. 
Box no 854. 


THE ’CROSS FRONTIERS Language Centre 
incorporating the International Discussion 
Forum welcomes new participants. Write 
to Helen Mayer, Box no 850. 


TYPING, manuscripts,: theses, etc. Sue 
Pottle, 4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, 
NW3. SWI 4192. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London 
Co-op number 336943, or send us the divi- 
dend check. The resulting dividend will be 


into the Peace News Fund. Try learning 
the number. 


Publications 
LEAFLETS, POSTERS, a wide range of 
peace, radical and_ political literature 


(and any book in print) can be obtained 
through Housmans (the Peace News book- 
sellers). Sale or return selections for 
meetings etc (everything arranged for 
you). Write or call: Housmans, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London NI. TER 4473. 


SOCIALIST LEADER for outspoken views 
and comment; for peace and freedom. 6d 
weekly irom: 197 Kings Cross Road, 
London WC1. 


Theatre 


UNITY EUS 8647 ‘' Harold Muggins is a 
Martyr’ political carnival by and _ with 
John Arden, Margaretta D'Arcy and CAST; 
Thu, Fri, Sat, Sun, 7.30 pm. Temporary 
membership is. 1 Goldington Street, NW1. 
Tube: Kings Cross or Mornington Cres. 
Late night agitprop shows Fri and Sat 1! 
pm. 


